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A THEORY OF VALUE DEFENDED 


I 


INCE the publication of my General Theory of Value in 1926 

a considerable new literature has appeared, dealing with this 
subject in general, and also, to some extent, with my own theory in 
particular. If I say ‘‘my theory’’ it is with no sense of proprietor- 
ship. Naturally I should prefer to regard it as the, or even a 
theory,#ince its merit, if it has any, lies in its adequacy and in- 
ternal consistency rather than in any relation to my own doctrinal 
predilections. Feeling no proprietorship I have thought it best 
not to reply to objections as they have appeared, as in self-defence 
one parries thrusts aimed at one’s own person; but rather to wait 
until enough such objections had appeared to justify a restatement 
or revision of the theory as a whole, in which I might profit by new 
light or the exposure of salient weaknesses. 

There is always a temptation to complain that one’s readers 
have not understood, or that they have missed the points most dear 
to the author. There is an inescapable feeling that if readers would 
return to the text, and reread it with greater intelligence and more 
loving patience, they would find their objections to have been al- 
ready anticipated and met. I am compelled, however, to admit 
that this is a chronic complaint among authors, and that it prob- 
ably implies some defect, of statement, if not of doctrine, in the 
original text. One should be prepared to learn from the inatten- 
tion or misunderstanding of readers, as much as from their specific 
criticisms. 

I may be permitted, indeed, perhaps, expected to say that my, 
or (speaking of the theory) its, head is bloody but unbowed. This 

1I am especially grateful for the consideration which my ideas have re- 
ceived from J. Laird, Idea of Value; M. E. Clarke, Study in the Logic of 
Value; De W. Parker, H. H. Dubs, and ©. M. Perry, ‘‘Symposium on R. B. 
Perry’s General Theory of Value,’’ Inter. Jour. of Ethics, XL (1930), pp. 
465 ff; O. A. H. Pell, Value-Theory and Criticism; and in private corre- 
spondence, from N. Hartmann and A. P. Brogan. I regret that Professor 


Ross’s recent book has come to hand too late for me to take account of it in 
the present articles. 
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courage on my part arises primarily from the wide range of the 
objections. A writer who is assailed by many critics is first affected 
by despair, that his enemies should be so numerous and beset him 
on every side. Upon reflection, however, he is encouraged to dis. 
cover that no two of his enemies attack him at precisely the same 
point. Though they encompass him completely, their line is thinly 
held. Though they attack the same citadel, they do not attack the 
same breastworks; and may even, if the fight be prolonged, be led 
to attack one another. In other words, when all of my ideas are 
eriticized, and my critics are scattered among them, I have good 
hope of resistance; whereas if they combined their attack upon 
any one idea, I might feel compelled to yield it. Or, if I may as. 
sume that my eritics accept what they do not explicitly reject, and 
if I have ten critics, each rejecting one of ten ideas, then each of 
my ideas is nine times confirmed. 


II ‘ 


First, let me briefly restate the view which is elaborated in the 
book. 


1. I, being an English-speaking person, examine systematically 


that domain to which my attention is directed by a certain set of 
words, of which the most common are ‘‘good,’’ and ‘‘bad.’’ Seek- 
ing to discover the broad lines or general structure of this domain, 
I find that: 

2. There is a pervasive character of things which consists in 
their being the objects of certain acts or dispositions having the pe- 
culiar opposition of favor and disfavor. These acts I call ‘‘in- 
terests,’’ positive and negative; and of their objects when so re- 
garded I propose to say that they have ‘‘value,’’ positive and nega- 
tive. 

3. I attempt to set forth in some detail the nature of interest, 
and find that it is fundamentally motor or conative. It is action, or 
a disposition to act, for or against that which I call its object. 

4. Beyond its motor character the most important feature of 
interest is its intimate relation to cognition. There is a cognitive 
constituent of interest, which is its accompanying expectation re- 
garding the interest’s object; and this cognition will vary in the 
degree of its explicitness, being at its minimum in appetites, im- 
pulses, and feelings, at its maximum in deliberate volition. There 
is also a supervening cognition, in which the interest itself is known, 
whether to the subject himself at the time of his interest, or to a 
second subject. When this latter cognition is formulated it be- 
comes the ‘‘judgment of value,’’ the former, or constituent cogni- 
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tion, being the ‘‘interest-judgment.’’ Both judgments may be true 
or false, but the interest-judgment need not be true in order that 
the interest, and hence the value of its object, shall occur. 

5. I find that interest may vary quantitatively in several ways, 
and I derive from these quantitative variations of interest a mean- 
ing for the comparative and superlative forms of value, positive 
and negative, i.e., for ‘‘better,’’ ‘‘best,’’ ‘‘worse,’? and ‘‘worst.”’ 
There appears to be only one principle of quantitative comparison 
applicable to different interests, namely, ‘‘inclusion,’’ or the prin- 
eiple that a and b are greater than a. 

6. In terms of the principle of inclusion I formulate a standard 
or ideal of maximum inclusion. This standard is ‘‘universal’’ in 
the sense of being applicable to all interested activity; and abso- 
lute in the sense that the judgment which applies it is true inde- 
pendently of the interest or opinion of the judge from whom it 
proceedg 
: he and hope at some later time to make clear, that 
there are specific varieties of interest, and of relations of interests, 
which are characteristic of sub-divisions of the general domain 
which we took as our original field of inquiry: sub-divisions 
commonly designated by such relatively specific terms as ‘‘recti- 
tude,’’ ‘‘beauty,’’ ‘‘piety,’’ ‘‘sovereignty,’’ and ‘‘wealth.’’ The 
field designated by ‘‘true’’ seems to me (provisionally) not to in- 
volve interest, but only a kindred act which I eall ‘‘expectation.’’ 

8. The system of concepts briefly outlined seems to me to serve, 
better than any other system with which I am acquainted, to bring 
order and coherence into the discourse in which the above and like 
terms (whether general such as ‘‘good,’’ or specific such as ‘‘right’’ 
and ‘‘beautiful’’) are employed; and to correlate that group of 
cultural activities known as ethics, esthetics, religion, politics, eco- 
nomics, and science. 

9. I do not claim that the results of my study coincide either 
with verbal usage or with common sense. Verbal usage is inexact, 
and common sense is largely a product of habit. The demand for 
theory arises from the fact that no thoughtful person can abide by 
either of them. There is a presumption in favor of common sense, 
but this means only that common sense contains a precipitate of ex- 
perience and reason for which theory must find a place. Verbal 
usage can not be recklessly violated without misunderstanding or 
irrelevance, but it is a very different matter to suppose, as some 
philosophers do, that it is only necessary to elucidate what is al- 
ready meant. In any ease, it is important as far as possible to find 
characters, structures, and relations, and in so far as they are 
found the question of nomenclature becomes comparatively unim- 
portant. 
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10. Of prime importance is the difference between the theory of 
the practical and the exercise of practical judgment. The philos. 
ophy of value has often played into the hands of social scientists 
of the positivistic school by encouraging the view that philosophers 
mean simply to apply a standard to social phenomena. This the 
social scientist rightly dismisses as irrelevant, or embraces within 
his own descriptive scheme under the principle of psychological or 
historical relativism. The result is that something is left out, 
namely, the question of the truth or validity of the standard. I do 
not mean that a philosopher may not apply a standard, but only 
that his prior and proper task is to formulate and defend the stand- 
ard which he applies. Even though it should be the case that 
standards derive their authority from the superior quality of the 
person who applies them, it would be the peculiar business of the 
philosopher to explain and defend this view, rather than to exem- 


plify it. ry 


Before considering the objections to the view just outlined I 
should like to point out the extent to which the opponents of this 
view agree that interest is uniquely related to value, for from this 
agreement I derive a sense of being on the right track, or of having 
at least looked in the right direction. In the classification of alter- 
native views in my General Theory of Value I defined two views 
which were plainly akin to my own, namely, the view that value 
consists in a qualification of the object for interest, and the view 
that value consists in being the object of a qualified interest, per- 
sonal, rational, social, or divine. The third alternative was the view 
that interest plays no part whatever in the meaning of value. But 
' it appears more and more clearly as the discussion proceeds that 
even upholders of this view attach a peculiar, even though external, 
importance to interest. Although they refuse to identify value 
with interest, they do for the most part show a marked inclination 
to one or more of the following positions: 


III 


(1) Interest is a necessary condition of anything’s possessing - 
or acquiring the quality of value. 

(2) Interest is a necessary condition of anything’s being known 
to be valuable. 

(3) Only interest, or complexes of which interest is a constit- 
uent, are valuable. 

(4) ‘Whatever is valuable is tpso facto interesting. 


If all of these claims can be accounted for, then the very view 
which professes to be most flatly opposed to the view which I have 
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maintained in my General Theory of Value, can be cited in its 
support.” 


IV 


Because of its general bearings, I should like to consider first 
the type of objection that is excited by the large amount of psy- 
chology contained in my General Theory of Value. I do not mean 
the objections felt by psychologists to the effect that my psychology 
is bad or indifferent psychology, but those felt by logicians to the 
effect that my psychology is irrelevant. 

It is interesting to me to find that while some of my critics who 
prefer to define value in terms of ‘‘satisfaction’’ object that my 
view is not psychological and existential enough, others object to 
the fact that I have brought value within the realm of nature and 
mind, when I should have respected its peculiar transcendence. 
Thus fessor Bruno Tapper, speaking for the phenomenologists 
and n antians, says of the present writer that he ‘‘does not 
claim that his values are free from the biological and psychological 
taint.’”* Now while I do not regard value as independent of life 
and mind, neither do I regard such an alliance as derogating from 
value’s health or reputation. It is customary in some circles to re- 
gard biology and psychology as so disreputable as to contaminate 
the logical ‘‘purity’’ of any doctrine that associates with them. But 


2Professor A. P. Brogan has objected (in a private letter) that this 
classification of theories does not provide for his view that value consists in a 
relation of ‘‘betterness.’’ Perhaps not,—but perhaps my fault is somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that the view in question has shown a healthy tendency 
to develop. If ‘‘better’’ is a highly abstract relation such as ‘‘different,’’ 
which makes no prescription as to its terms save that there shall be two, then 
such a view as Professor Brogan’s evidently belongs to my first type:—‘‘ Value 
as Irrelevant to Interest.’’ If, on the other hand, ‘‘better’’ is a relation 
such as ‘‘warmer,’’ ‘‘brighter,’’ ‘‘sadder,’’ or (to waive the use of the com- 
parative) ‘‘brother of,’’ ‘‘successor of,’’—a relation, namely, having a lim- 
ited domain, then my classification will depend on the domain. If better 
should happen to be an interest-relation, as the above are thermal, visual, emo- 
tional, familial, or temporal relations; if, in other words, it is of the very 
essence of the relation ‘‘better’’ that it holds only between complexes of 
which interests are constituents, then I should place it under the type ‘‘ Value 
as the Object of Qualified Interest.’’ I should do so because the view would 
seem to me to consist essentially in identifying value with some comparative 
or superlative, or specifically qualified, form of interest instead of with interest 
generically. But I attach no great importance to this question of classifica- 
tion, and the merit of Professor Brogan’s view would not in the least be af- 
fected in my judgment by the ease or the awkwardness of its fitting in. Nor 
do I claim to have proved my own view by an exhaustive elimination of every 
other possibility. 

3 Inter. Jour. of Ethics, XL (1930), p. 519. 


’ 
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the only evil in psychology or biology is in confusing them with 
something else, such as logic; and to avoid this confusion it is much 
safer to bring them to light than to leave them in the dark. 

Now there are two forms which the logical criticism may take, 
One may argue that value has logical characters which must be 
studied logically; which must, in other words, be dealt with by 
applying whatever logical system one holds. Theory of value must, 
in other words, be conformed to logic. Or, in the second place, one 
may argue that value is itself an independent logical character, 
which must be provided for by the expansion or revision of one’s 
system of logic. In other words, the so-called ‘‘logie of value” 
means one of two things. It means, on the one hand, that in theory 
of value (as might be said equally of physics, psychology, or any ‘ 
other branch of inquiry) we must think straight, and fit our argu- 
ment and conclusion to logical form. Or, on the other ha d. it 
means that theory of value has a peculiar logie of its own, whieh dis- 
tinguishes it from theory of every other sort, and which ¥@erhaps 
gives it priority to every other sort of logic. It is my comtention 
that arguments of the first sort are formalistic, and so far as theory 
of value is concerned, quite barren; whereas arguments of the second 
sort are interesting and material, but false. 

Arguments of the first sort are surprisingly common, and their 
refutation, though comparatively easy, is nevertheless clarifying. 
The substance of the criticism is as follows. Value is a concept; 
and the meaning of a concept is not to be confused with the act of 
conceiving it, or with any of the psychological antecedents, condi- 
tions, or accompaniments of that act. Value is what value means; 
and its nature is to be sought there, and not in the subjectivity of 
him who means it. 

Now it is to be noted that, so far as this argument is concerned, 
we are as ignorant as ever of what value does mean. Nor, so far as 
I can see, has any notion whatever of its meaning as yet been ex- 
cluded. Indeed, it is still quite open to us to suppose that it means 
nothing. That is the beauty of the logical method, so far as logic is 
concerned, and its barrenness so far as anything else is concerned. 

But let our logical critic develop his position further. The 
meaning of a concept, he proceeds, is universal; that is, whatever 
holds of value in general holds necessarily for all cases of it, actual 
or possible; and holds for all judges, actual or possible. It is a 
priori, in that my knowledge of it is independent of any knowledge 
of particular values, and would be true even if there were no par- 
ticular values. Beyond this point the argument will vary with the 
specific variety of the author’s logic. If he is a phenomenological 
logician he will tell us that value is an essence, an entity neither 
physical nor mental, which is directly envisaged by an act of in- 
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tuition.* If he is a logistical logician he will select one or more 
concepts as indefinables, and use them in a series of definitions of 
ascending complexity. If he is an idealistic logician, he will con- 
strue value as a concrete universal. If he is an instrumentalist 
logician, his concept will turn out to be plan of action appropriate 
to a concrete situation. 

But it can scarcely have escaped notice that first and last this 
amounts to no more than the obvious truth that the concept of 
value is a concept; or that the meaning of value in general is gen- 
eral. It also follows, not less obviously, that whatever be the logical 
characters of concepts, meanings, or generals, they will hold of 
value in that aspect, that is, gua concept; and that the special com- 
plexion of an author’s logic will be reflected in his formulation of 
the logical characters of value. 

The same considerations apply to the propositional characters 
of value. There is a concept of value, and value may therefore be 
a constituent of propositions that are true or false. Whatever one 
thinks of propositions, whether he inclines to the subject-predicate 
or relational form, or to the logie of classes; whether he inclines to 
the view that relations are internal, or the view that they are ex- 
ternal; whether he thinks of truth as connotative or denotative, 
identifies it with correspondence, coherence or intuitive insight; all 
of these differences will be reflected in what he says about value. 
Now any philosopher is at liberty, if he likes, to expound his logie 
by means of examples drawn from the field of value, provided he 
is willing to admit that it is logic and not theory of value that he is 
expounding. He will leave the theory of value precisely where he 
found it. He has in effect used value only as a symbol, having, so 
far as these calculations are concerned, no meaning beyond that of 
‘‘any concept.’’ When one has ascribed to the concept of value 
the general logical characters which one ascribes to all concepts as 
such, one is as far as ever from supplying the more determined 
characteristics which distinguish this concept from other concepts. 
It is still pertinent to ask,—What is the concept? When one con- 
ceives of value, what does one conceive? And there is no possible 
answer to this question which has as yet been excluded, not even 
that so-called psychological answer to which this logical critique 
was supposed to be peculiarly fatal. Ks 

4Professor Bruno Tapper tells us that ‘‘it is unfortunate that Max 
Scheler brackets the objectivity of values with that of colors and tones’’ (Inter. 
Jour. of Ethics, XL, 1930, p. 523). It is unfortunate, because then the char- 
acterization of value as ‘‘essence’’ ceases to differentiate it. Essence tends to 
become a status in discourse, the status, namely, of being intuited; or an 


aspect, namely, the ‘‘whft’’ as distinguished from the ‘‘that’’; which status 
or aspect may be possessed by anything. 
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There is only one kind of psychologism which has been proved 
to be vicious, that, namely, which confuses the content of a concept 
with the mental process of conceiving it. But this does not in the 
least militate against the supposition that a concept may be a con- 
cept of the mental. The conceptual form itself does not prescribe 
what shall be conceived. Take, for example, the concept of fear, 
If I know what fear in general means, then the concept of it is just 
as good a concept in every logical sense as any other concept. It 
is universal, a priori, absolute, over-individual, or whatever other 
attribute one is accustomed, in one’s favorite logic, to conjure with. 
The only reservation is that one must not confuse the essential 
what of fear when I do conceive it, with the accidental how of my 
conceiving it. By the same token, if it so happens that I conceive 
value as the state of being object of an interest, then logic is as 
bound to take care of my concept as of any other. 

Professor Dewey has used the illustration of a hit, foul, or strike 
in baseball.5 These are fairly complicated concepts, and they evi- 
dently involve the setting of a game and the participation of human 
beings engaged more or less in using their minds. But once the 
concept is conceived, and its meaning fixed, it is logically just as 
reputable as any other. One must not mix up the psychology of 
the conceived player and the psychology of the philosopher or the 
spectator who is doing the conceiving. Nor should one mix up the 
physics of the conceived baseball or diamond with physics of the 
spectator. The concept of a ball can not be hit with any private 
bat, any more than it can be annexed to the private mental biog- 
raphy of any particular spectator. It has a peculiar logical status 
of its own. But it means mind and body in a peculiar juxtaposition 
and intercourse. 

So of the conception of value in terms of interest. The general 
concept, once it is conceived, has rights of its own, and it can not be 
identified with the particular series of mental or physical occur- 
rences which gave it birth. Plato compared conceiving to child- 
bearing on the ground that the concept like the child is a product 
of inner gestation. But conceiving is also like child-bearing in that 
the offspring of thought, like that of the womb, immediately pos- 
sesses an identity and begins a career of its own. It can never be 
withdrawn again into the mother-organism. An idea once launched 
is thereupon and thereafter to all eternity itself. But grant all 
this, and it remains just as freely true as ever that it may be an 
idea of anything you like, including mind.* 

5 This JOURNAL, XX (1923), p. 617. 


6 Professor Nicolai Hartmann has written to me that he accepts my ac- 
count of value as the complement of his own, in the sense that ‘‘Akt’’ is the 
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Had I not wished to give the matter some rhetorical emphasis 
I might have said once for all that the psychologist is just as privi- 
leged to employ concepts as anybody else. All he has to do is to 
distinguish between the psychology of his own psychologizing and 
the psychology that he is psychologizing about. 


V 


The second type of logical argument to which I alluded above is 
free from the fault of formalism. The fault of formalism does not 
consist in being formal, but in being merely formal where one ought 
to be material. It is formalistie to substitute for the specific prop- 
erties of the concept of value, the general properties of the concept 
as such. It is not formalistic to argue that the specific property of 
value is itself a formal property; in other words, that the specific 
character of value is to be embraced among the characters having 
that order of generality which we ascribe to logical characters. All 
that it is proper to insist on in advance is that when one argues that 
the character of value is a logical character, it shall be clear that 
there is a character about which one is arguing. 

Consider, for example, the view that value is a category. He 
who defends this view should be prepared first to exhibit the con- 


cept, as he might exhibit the concept of relation, causation, or sub- 
stance; and then to prove its categorial status. He may do so by 
showing that the concept in question belongs to the alphabet of 
thought,—is one of those terms in terms of which one must think 
if one is to think at all. Or he may do so by showing that value as 
specified belongs to the structure of being or object in general, so 
that any particular being or object must embody it.’ 


complement of ‘‘Inhalt.’’ This means, I take it, that he is prepared to admit 
that the act by which value is apprehended is an act of interest. ‘‘ Die 
Aprioritiit des Wissens um sie ist keine intellektuale, reflexive, sondern eine 
emotionale, intuitive’’ (Hthik, 1926, p. 109). Even though it were admitted 
that the act of apprehending value is an interested act, this does not exclude 
the possibility that what is so apprehended may itself be an act. Indeed it 
seems to be necessary to assume this. Over and above the act of apprehension, 
whatever kind of act it be, there is, I take it, the act as apprehended. The very 
act of distinguishing the act of conceiving from what is conceived involves the 
conceiving of the act as such. It is then entirely possible that when I con- 
ceive the act, or conceive the totality of Akt and Inhalt, I then conceive value. 
So the outcome of the analysis must depend on whether there is an Inhalt for 
value which does not mean Akt, or embrace Akt as a part of its meaning. 

7 Or value may be construed as a category in the sense of being a funda- 
mental claim,—a hopeful expectation. Thus Professor L. J. Leonard speaks 
of value as a justificandum, a character which applies to existence not descrip- 
tively, but ideally. This view, also, it seems to me, throws no light on the 
more specific question of what value means. The question of the legitimacy 
of believing that existence conforms to our aspirations is one question, the 
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Judging by the history of philosophy neither procedure would 
necessarily exclude the possibility that value means interest. It is 
true that one starts with the notion that interest belongs to some 
things and not to others,—that it belongs, for example, to the or- 
ganic and not to the inorganic world. But this sort of difficulty 
has never troubled idealists, who in order to construe mind as a 
category have promptly doubled it, in order to provide both for the 
mind that inheres in all things and the mind that is peculiar to 
minds. If this sort of equivocation is to be avoided, then a cate- 
gorial value must not be identified with properties like interest 
residing in a part of nature or history to the exclusion of the rest, 
but with some more elementary and pervasive character. Hence, 
except among idealists this eategorial view finds its chief support 
in the notion that there is a value-surd, a value-prime, a simple and 
irreducible character. The discussion of this alleged addition to 
the family of ultimate entities will be resumed later. Suffice it to 
say that value has now become so simple that the great difficulty 
is to find it. Even its parents and self-appointed champions seem 
to be constantly mislaying it. 

Another variant of this second logical line of attack, according 
to which value possesses a peculiar logical status of its own, is the 
view that there is another act of apprehension which is as funda- 
mental as the acts of thought and perception,—as fundamental, if 
not more so; and which has its own correlative realm of objects. 
Just as there is a theoretical logic governing thought and percep- 
tion and their objects, so there is an emotional or practical logic 
which governs one or both of these modes of apprehension and their 
objects. Perhaps it is a mistake to speak of the second realm in 
terms of apprehension and objects. The point is that the ordinary 
kind of logic is held to be only one kind of logic, appropriate only 
to one kind of spiritual act, and having canons of legitimacy which 
are limited to itself. Instead of subsuming the discerning of value 
under this act, and making it answerable to the canons of this 
act, we are invited to recognize in the case of value an independent 
act with its own independent canons. Values will then not be 
answerable to the conditions of ordinary objectivity. They will not 
occur in nature and history, these being the realms of thought and 
perception. Thought and perception deal with facts and necessi- 
ties; the new act deals with oughts and validities. Views of this 
sort are unlikely to remain dualistic, but almost invariably pass 


question as to what value means is another. Either value is value because we 
aspire to it; or value is something distinct from aspiration, to which, it so 
happens, we aspire. In the latter case it is quite in order to ask what it is that 
we aspire to. (‘‘ Value and Existence,’’ Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy, 1927, pp. 301 ff.) 
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over into the more radical view that facts and necessities are de- 
graded or disguised forms of oughts and validities, so that the ulti- 
mate metaphysics is in terms of the ideal rather than of the real. 

The substitution of ‘‘validity’’ for existence or subsistence I do 
not find illuminating. The irreducibility of value to the categories 
of existence seems to rest on the fact that: (1) a ean be valuable 
without existing; or, (2), a can be valuable without its value’s exist- 
ing; or, (3), valuableness can be valuableness without existing. But 
I do not find anything peculiar about any of these alternatives. 
They are possibilities that must somehow be provided for in subject- 
matter other than value. Thus, (1) @ can be believed without exist- 
ing; (2) a can be believed without the belief’s existing, as when a is 
the object of a purely imaginary belief; (3) belief can be belief with- 
out existing, that is, belief may be a null class or a nature that is not 
exemplified. The supposed difficulty seems to arise from the sup- 
position that if anything is asserted, existence is asserted. But the 
rejection of this naive supposition is the first step in logie. 

As to the term ‘‘validity’’ I can not see that it introduces any 
new meaning which is helpful in this connection. The German 
verb gelten, like the English verb ‘‘to hold,’’ has the merit of avoid- 
ing the term ‘‘is,’’ but so have all verbs except the verb ‘‘to be.’’ 
The specific meanings of ‘‘validity’’ and ‘‘Geltung’’ seem to be: 
(1) value, in which case the expression ‘‘values are valid’’ is ques- 
tionable or redundant; (2) logical correctness or proof, which is 
applicable to judgments of being as well as to judgments of value, 
and is provided for in all types of logic and epistemology; (3) 
compliance with legal forms, which is clearly too restricted in its 
application to suit the purpose of the present theory. 

Professor Hartmann also excludes value from the realm of being, 
and hence from the seope of the logic of being. He points out that 
while a’s value may be something that it is not, a is not in this ease 
indifferent to what it is not. This peculiar relevance of non-being 
to being in the ease of value, is expressed by saying that a is not 
what it ought to be.8 When the analysis takes this form the issue 
turns on ‘‘ought,’’ and no conception of ‘‘ought’’ is excluded by 
the analysis up to this point. An interpretation of ‘‘ought’’ in 
terms of real will may serve the purpose as well as any other; 
though in this case it must, of course, be contended that the state- 
ment of the situation in terms of the two terms, the thing, and what 
it ought to be, is incomplete. There would be an implied reference 
either to the thing’s own will; or to the will of some other being, 
actual or hypothetical, having an interest in the thing. 

But Professor Hartmann ex:ludes this possibility by insisting 


8 Ethik, pp. 144 & 
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that ‘‘ought’’ is itself an irreducible concept. He does not, as do 
Professor John Laird and Professor M. E. Clarke, for example, re- 
gard ‘‘ought-to-be’’ as the equivalent of value. Value is what 
ought to be, and it is a further character of it that it ought, or 
‘‘tends,’’ to be real. Nor does he identify this obligation or tend- 


Seinsollen and Tunsollen are quite distinct, the latter affording the 
real condition by which the former may be executed. Sevnsollen 
remains as the mode of being (Seinsmodus) characteristic of values. 
We should not say of a value that it 7s, but that it ought to be. 

The case for such a doctrine as this seems to me to rest upon the 
finding of value and ought, in some manner that sets them apart 
from being and that has a logic of its own. This manner of find- 
ing Hartmann provides by attributing cognition to feeling, emo- 
tion, and will. These states of the subject reveal a peculiar content, 
which is a priort independently and in its own peculiar way.’® 

Whether this view is tenable or not, depends on the analysis of 
the relations of cognition and interest. It seems clear that the pro- 
posed view can have no force unless it can provide a substitute 
for ordinary knowledge in the field of value. If values are either 
unknown, or known by thought and perception, then the logie of 
thought and perception applies to them; and they take their place 
in the realm of what is judged to be, or judged to be so and so. 
Those who insist that values have a logic of their own must in- 
sist that it has a cognition of its own,—and must therefore impute 
a cognitive office to those parts of our nature, such as will and feel- 
ing, which are ordinarily contrasted to the cognitive part. Thus 
the view in question must depend on some such thesis as that values 
make themselves known, or reveal themselves, by their power to 
excite will and feeling. They make themselves known by moving. 
Duty makes itself known by speaking imperatively to my awe- 
struck will, beauty makes itself known by appealing seductively to 
my fascinated feeling. This is an interesting question in itself 
quite apart from its bearing on the hegemony of logic. \ There is a 
widespread belief that if a thing alleged to be valuable is exhibited 
to a subject, and leaves him cold, he can not have found it valuable. 
This would seem to imply that in the case of value the finding of 
the evidence must itself take the form of an affecto-motor response. 
This topic I hope to resume in a later article. 


RauPH Barton Perry. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


9 Ethik, pp. 154 ff. ' 
10 Ethik, pp. 104 ff. 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS AS IDEAL AND AS TECHNIQUE 


ENTURY after century those philosophers clearsighted and 

ruthless enough to realize the inevitable dichotomy between 
facts and values, the inevitable defeat of the ideal by the real, have 
been forced to rediscover the one ethical attitude which seems, for 
a philosopher, to stand the test of such knowledge—the ethics of 
disinterestedness. Plato and Epicurus and Spinoza and Schopen- 
hauer and Santayana have each in their individual ways and with 
their own varying emphases re-asserted that 


‘‘Far better than anything good 
Is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than all that is sweet 
The art to lay it aside.’’ 


And whether you term it hypostatization or the direct intuition of 
an ultimate value, in every case this esthetic attitude, which may 
have been adopted as the least of many evils or as a necessary shield 
against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, this simple 
device for the attainment of some measure of contentment, is meta- 
morphosized so strangely that the buckler becomes more important 
than the battle and the successful maintenance of the attitude is 


more to be desired than any happiness one could possibly obtain 
without it. 


Disinterestedness is no longer a means, but an end—is no longer 
an end, but is the end of all truly ethical conduct. Even for San- 
tayana the value of this ethical ideal is somehow incommensurable 
with the values of other human ends whose worth depends on men’s 
desires. 

And while this summum bonum is restated in a slightly different 
form by each discoverer, essentially it varies but little through all 
its reincarnations. Essentially Plato’s perfect lover and Epicurus’s 
wise man and Spinoza’s free man and Schopenhauer’s pure intellect 
and Santayana’s philosopher share precisely the same attitude—an 
attitude we have chosen to characterize as disinterested—an atti- 
tude which is, actually, made up of two elements, combined in 
varying proportions. 

The first—ostensibly a less significant component of this attitude 
than the second—is the passion for intellectual and esthetic appre- 
ciation, the unquenchable ardent thirst for understanding, the keen 
joy in a realization of relations and essences. 

This ‘‘intellectual love of God’’ or, less ambiguously, this pas- 
sionate intellectual interest, may be evidenced in as different ways 
as are exampled by the grammarian who ‘‘gave us the doctrine of 
the enclitic de, dead from the waist down,”’ by the biologist who is 
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overpowered with curiosity as to the habits of the earthworm, and 
by the esthete who seeks only lines, colors, dramatic contrasts, 
sounds, ete., in the world about him. All of these are alike in seek- 
ing no justification for their activities outside of the activities 
themselves, and while this esthetic attitude alone is not sufficient 
as a description of ‘‘disinterestedness’’ it is the sole basis for that 
second element, indifference, which the wise man must labor to 
achieve. For it is only when we have universalized this intellectual 
interest to the point where why we suffer is of more importance 
than that we suffer; it is only when we have heightened this esthetic 
interest to the incredible pitch where it makes us appreciate the 
color of the flames by which we are surrounded, that we may 
fairly be said to have achieved ‘‘la sainte indifference.’’ 

And it is, of course, just this sort of indifference which is the 
second element—and the most obviously characteristic—in the atti- 
tude of true disinterestedness. Such indifference is not based upon 
a lack of interest—it has nothing in it of unresponsive apathy. It 
is only when we have learned how to look with love upon the gifts 
life puts into our open hands without closing those hands in a 
futile undignified attempt to clutch them as they slip away, it is 
only when we can view with unregretful appreciation the loss of 
those homes to which we had no natural right, those friends who 
were not destined to be ours, it is only then that we may be said to 
have achieved the truly philosophical attitude—the attitude of dis- 
interestedness. 

This traditional disinterestedness, as interpreted by Santayana, 
is, of course, Epicurean, not Stoical. That is, it is based on a real- 
ization that the universe is not governed in accordance with our 
wishes rather than on the decision to wish in accordance with its 
government; on the realization that good and evil are applicable to 
things only in their relations to human desires rather than on the 
belief that a transcendental goodness is to be found in the laws 
governing things; and on the realization that this attitude is its 
own justification rather than on the faith that it is justified by the 
rightness of those forces to which it voluntarily submits. 

Its distinguishing characteristics are an unmoved recognition of 
somewhat unpleasant facts, the greater breadth of the intellectual 
horizon, now no longer bounded by hopes and fears and practical 
interests, and a proud independence of any end save its own com- 
pletion and perfection. 

So when we find a pupil of Santayana’s proclaiming that this 
difficult, rare, and most desirable attitude has, in our modern world, 
suddenly become practicable for the majority, we may be incredu- 
lous, but we must be interested. For, as Walter Lippmann himself 
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shows, never were men more in need of some such substitute for the 
easy optimism of the religion and popular idealism to which they 
ean no longer cling. And in ‘‘high religion’’ Lippmann offers just 
such a panacea as this Santayanan disinterestedness, to the average 
man as well as to philosophers. 

This high religion is made generally available by the growth of 
our machine industries and of the consequent big business era. For 
the tasks of society are now so complicated and numerous, the busi- 
ness each man must engage in is, in its entirety, so much too vast and 
intricate for any one individual to grasp, that the modern man is 
forced to concentrate on the particular job he happens to hold, to 
focus his interest on its immediate demands, and to ignore its dis- 
tant ramifications, its final relation to other similar pieces of work 
done by other equally ignorant men, and its ultimate purpose. 

We begin to suspect that all is not as it should be when we 
notice that here disinterestedness connotes a tremendous contraction 
of man’s intellectual horizon, a pious faith that our finished piece 
of work will, somehow, fit in with other such pieces of work, and a 
practical justification in the increased efficiency such concentration 
will entail. Furthermore, when we examine this disinterestedness 
we find that its fortunate possessor is not really disinterested at all. 
For though he may, while doing his work, temporarily forget all 
else, he is not really indifferent as to its immediate issue nor is he 
ordinarily doing it for itself without a definitely understood, if 
unexpressed, desire for the wage it earns. 

There is here a triple confusion. First, Mr. Lippmann seems 
implicitly to assume the major premise the Stoics made explicit, 
‘All is ordered by a superlatively good providence and in playing 
the parts it assigns us we are doing our utmost to further its de- 
sign’’; second, he seems to ignore the distinction between seeking 
disinterestedness as a way of life because it is a good-in-itself and 
seeking it in a certain very limited field because it promotes effi- 
ciency in that field; and, third, he seems to mistake uninterested- 
ness for disinterestedness. He says ‘‘He (the ordinary executive 
in a great corporation) is so little the monarch of all he surveys, 
his experience is so continually with stubborn and irreducible facts, 
he is so much compelled to adjust his own preferences to the prefer- 
ences of others, that he becomes a relatively disinterested person’’ 
(p. 257, Preface to Morals). Now this is not a description of dis- 
interestedness. It is not a description of anything but the resigna- 
tion and surrender of utter weariness, a surrender colored by that 
resentment which any access of energy would kindle into futile 
rebellion. And unless his weariness is so complete that he can no 
longer formulate a wish, such a man will wish for the same things, 
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albeit he no longer expects, or even hopes for, the fulfillment of his 
desires. 

Clearly such oblivious concentration as this state might lead to 
is no ideal and would never be sought as an end in itself. It may 
serve its purpose for the meliorist as a means of more efficient ap. 
plication and its mechanical absorption may afford the pessimist a 
more effective drug with which to deaden the gnawing pain of dis. 
illusionment. But it must not be confused with the objective atti- 
tude of the philosopher who notes and weighs the joys and sorrows 
of his universe, finding in its varied shapes and meanings sufficient 
beauty and interest to fill full his life. 

In order to make at all meaningful Lippmann’s idea that the atti- 
tude fostered by the size and complexity of modern business is one 
of disinterestedness it would be necessary for us to re-define that 
term, restricting its significance to an intellectual recognition of 
facts and omitting all mention of the corresponding emotional in- 
difference. 

This step Mr. Lippmann might not be averse to making explicit. 
For the moral indifference upon which Epicurean disinterestedness 
has always been so insistent is as foreign to Stoicism as the empha- 
sis Epicureanism places on keen intellectual and esthetic interest. 
But it seems to me that if we permit him to re-define disinterested- 
ness as merely an intellectual recognition of facts we not only omit 
an element traditionally included in its definition, but we are also 
forced to exclude the connotations which are essentially character- 
istic of disinterestedness as an ideal of conduct or way of life. 

For while the intellectual objectivity and curiosity are the dif- 
ferentia of our definition—are needed to distinguish disinterested- 
ness from apathy or the painful resignation of impotence—emo- 
tional indifference or undesirousness is, none the less, necessary 
as its genus. If to be disinterested means anything at all it means 
an intellectual objectivity in which the subject not only sees things 
as they are, undistorted by any personal bias, but also loses con- 
sciousness of itself, except as perceiver, and focuses its interest ex- 
clusively on the object. 

If he is, by practical exigencies, forced to take an active part 
in affairs it is with the same attitude of somewhat amused contem- 
plation that he watches his own actions, nor is their unforeseen end 
capable of disappointing him any more than the unforeseen con- 
clusion of an interesting tragedy will trouble the spectator with 
wishes that it were otherwise. 

Now if we subtract the element of undesirousness or indifference 
from our disinterested man, leaving him only the ability to see the 
facts of a situation, it seems to me we have so entirely changed his 
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attitude as to make our use of the same word farcical. For now his 
disinterestedness exists only in so far as, in a certain specialized 
field, he refuses to allow his own interests to distort his judgment 
and has chosen to know the truth rather than to believe the state of 
affairs is as he would wish it to be. 

Such knowledge is, of course, an excellent thing. But if it is 
intended merely as a means to an end it no more partakes of dis- 
interestedness than a dictator’s knowledge of what deprivations 
people will tolerate and what they will not tolerate, than a hunter’s 
knowledge of what hours and places his prey chooses to sleep, or 
than a banker’s knowledge of which dishonesties his depositors 
will and which they will not suspect. Naturally the dictator will 
rule longer, the hunter will kill more, and the banker will prosper 
better if they observe their victim’s behavior instead of assuming 
that their victims will act as would be most convenient for pres- 
ent purposes. 

But clear sighted as such planning may be, and totally sup- 
pressed as all signs of emotion may be while the plans are in exe- 
eution, and greatly increased as the planner’s efficiency may be by 
his open-eyed coolness, there seems to exist no real resemblance 
between his state and that of the undesirous ‘‘lover of wisdom.”’ 
Nor would his disappointment at the failure of his plan be any less 
severe than it would have been had he failed to realize the facts in 
the original situation. If those facts included a great probability 
of failure he may be less surprised, but he will be none the less dis- 
satisfied. 

Of course I do not mean to imply by my choice of examples that 
there is any essential connection between this ‘‘intellectual disin- 
terestedness’’ and unethical or anti-social conduct. It could as 
easily be used to render effective a charity campaign as the sale of 
a patent medicine. But in neither case would it at all resemble the 
classical ideal, nor would it ever form a more efficient tool for 
philanthropie or rational than for selfish and irrational activity. 
It is, when dissociated from undesirousness, merely an excellent 
means for accomplishing one’s ends, whatever they may be, and it 
helps no whit in deciding those ends or in indicating a ‘‘way of 
life.’’ As a technique, while not precisely new, it is important 
enough to be warmly recommended, but why one should attach to 
it a label so misleadingly fraught with other connotations and 
deeper significance is not clear. 

This obvious shift in meaning may, however, be occasioned by 
Lippmann’s belief that the philosopher’s need of such an ethics as 
disinterestedness provides is now the need of an ever-increasing 
number, together with his apparent despair of man’s ability to at- 
tain such a state. 
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The basis for this despair seems sound enough. Certainly 
whether or not we agree with Lippmann that the tremendous organi. 
zation of competitive business not only permanently moulds our eivyi- 
lization, but also forms its system of values, we can hardly doubt 
that it is absolutely incompatible with the high degree of emotional 
indifference or undesirousness which must accompany intellectual 
objectivity in disinterestedness used in its traditional sense. 

For if by understanding we mean a fully imaginative realization 
of our competitors’ desires and needs, and a sense of proportion 
strong enough to set these fairly beside our own, it would be im. 
possible for any man so equipped to enter, far less to succeed in, 
the business world which seems to Lippmann of such paramount im- 
portance in deciding one’s attitude. In too many of the pieces of 
work on which Lippmann would have him concentrate he would see 
so much pain implied by their achievement that he himself could 
hardly wish it. No willing, whole-hearted, or successful participa- 
tion in this phase of modern life would, normally, be possible for 
the truly disinterested man. 

Obviously, therefore, a wide-spread acceptance of this ideal 
could not conceivably co-exist with things as they are. And sinee, 
as a stoic apologetic, Lippmann’s philosophy is (albeit unconsciously) 
concerned with justifying things as they are, he does not present 
the attitude of disinterestedness as an unattainable ideal, but dis- 
ecards it, offering instead a ‘‘high religion’’ that combines the use of 
disinterestedness as a technique with a stoic resignation to playing 
as well as possible the parts accidentally assigned us. And, finally, 
he tempers this stoic pessimism with a faint incurious hope that if, 
by the aid of our new technique, we play our parts very well in- 
deed, we may find there was a destiny which shaped our ends, rough 
hew them as we would. 


ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE. 
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Conway Letters, The Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Con- 
way, Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-1684. Collected 
from Manuscript Sources and Edited with a Biographical Ac- 
count by Margorte Hore NicnHoutson. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. 


To the lover of beautiful books and to the lover of the seven- 
teenth century, alike, these facsimile texts will bring joy and satis- 
faction, the pleasure found in something at once well worth the 
doing and well done. The reproduction of the old texts, long since 
out of print, preserves for us both beauty of form and continuity 
of thought far more effectively than any reprint in modern type 
could do. One has somewhat the sense of reading the books of 
More and Donne, and Cudworth’s Sermon to the House of Com- 
mons, as they came out, a certain feeling of identification with 
those readers of an earlier day, for whom these books were fresh 
and untried, rather than historically interesting. The presswork 
is beautifully done and the bindings in soft blue and tan seem emi- 
nently suited to these expressions of calm thought searching after 
the realities of truth and goodness in an age of turbulent and 
chaotie activity. 

In More’s Ethics, or Account of Virtue, as in any man’s sin- 
cere thought on questions of morality, we find, first of all, the ex- 
pression of the man, himself, the eager enquiring mind, which yet 
feels the need for some simple and secure standards, the desire for 
orderly arrangement and system occasionally overborne by some 
particular interest, the frequent reference to friendship as a sort 
of touchstone for virtue, the vivid sense of a divine communion 
possible to man, and at the same time a reluctant recognition of 
man’s inadequacy and failure. The doctrine of the Enchiridion 
Ethicum is for the most part from Descartes and the Stoies with 
frequent reference to Aristotle. It is an attempt to combine a 
psychological analysis of the emotions with a logical deduction of 
the virtues, and a final reliance on the goodness of God and the 
belief in immortality as solution and compensation for the evils of 
life, 

Cudworth’s Sermon, brief as it is in comparison with the enor- 
mous length of his True Intellectual System of the Universe, has 
the same characteristics of thought and diction as the longer work. 
Metaphor and simile, quotation and allusion, fill its pages. But 
underlying all ornamentation is the simple faith of a thoughtful 
man, the insistence that Christian confidence must be rooted in 
conformity with the will of God, the courageous demand for tolera- 
tion in an intolerant age. Cudworth labors to convince the House 
of Commons of 1647 that ‘‘opposition to God consists not in specu- 
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lative dissent but in pride and self-will.’’ In characteristic phrase, 
God is for Cudworth the ‘‘Father of Lights,’’ and the Christian 
life is ‘‘God’s own self communicated to us, his own Sonne born in 
our hearts.’’ Cudworth apparently cherished few illusions about 
his audience. ‘‘If any of you say you know Christ and have an 
interest in Him, and yet (as I fear, too many do) still nourish 
Ambition, Pride, Vainglory within your brests; harbour Malice, 
Revengfulnesse, & eruell Hatred to your neighbours in your hearts 
—deceive not your selves, you have neither seen Christ nor known 
him.’’ He urges his hearers to ‘‘express Affection in these jarring 
times,’’ ‘‘to keep the fire of Zeal within the Chimney, in its proper 
place,’’ to follow the ‘‘law of Love into perfect Liberty.’’ 

The Biathanatos of John Donne, which according to the bib- 
liographical note was probably published in 1646, instead of in 
1644 as has usually been asserted, is a long, elaborate, and involved 
argument against the extreme and absolute condemnation of sui- 
cide. Donne is not in any sense advocating self-destruction, but 
is setting out to show ‘‘that Self- homicide is not so Naturally a 
Sinne that it may never be otherwise.’’ Donne’s prose is almost 
fantastic in its elaborate use of quotation and reference, but through 
the maze of words one can discern an active and vigorous mind. 
One of the more interesting parts of his argument is the discussion 
of the Law of Nature as it was understood in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, together with such modification of the understanding of it 
as seemed to the writer to be necessary in the interests of consist- 
ency and clearness. There is a complex discussion of the analogy 
between willful martyrdom and suicide, with reference to Church 
Fathers in plenty, an accusation of inconsistency in those who 
completely condemn suicide and yet deplore the ordinary man’s 
love of life and horror of death, and a final conclusion that ‘‘that 
is certainly true of this which Cassianus saith of a ly, that it hath 
the nature of Ellebore, wholesome in desperate diseases, but other- 
wise poyson.”’ 

These three small volumes assuredly form a real contribution 
to the understanding of the philosophy of the seventeenth century 
and an interesting illustration of the codperation between science 
and letters. The reproduction of texts by photographie process 
gives exact facsimiles of the original copies and allows greater 
rapidity of publishing than is otherwise possible. The Facsimile 
Text Society according to its prospectus is planning such repro- 
duction of many books of ‘‘important texts that are unique or 
exist in very few copies,’’ ‘‘of early editions of some modern books,” 
and of some needed manuscripts. 

The Conway Letters form a perfect accompaniment to the texts 
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of More and Cudworth. Anne, Lady Conway, the ‘‘dearest dear”’ 
of her husband, the 3rd Viscount of Conway, ‘‘that pious and loyal 
politician,’ and of her brother, the brilliant John Finch, was also 
the ‘‘honored lady’’ of Henry More and Jeremy Taylor, of scien- 
tists, churchmen, and men of the world. In spite of the mysterious 
‘“fitts’’ of intense pain she moves through these pages with dignity 


‘and grace, a true lady of the seventeenth century. We see her first 


as an eager girl, afire with interest in the new thought of her day; 
then as mistress of great houses, Ragley in England, and Port- 
more in Ireland, the hostess of unfailing charm who gathered 
around her in hall and garden men and women of many types and 
interests; then as the mature woman, weakened by pain, saddened 
by grief, unable quite to follow the paths of serene resignation 
pointed out to her by her erstwhile tutor, but still loving and 
thoughtful, still interested in all the happenings in the large circle 
of friends who made the beauty of her life. The married life of 
Lord and Lady Conway, their family and friends, the deep friend- 
ship of Lady Conway and Henry More, the Platonist of Cambridge, 
these form the main movement of this picture of seventeenth- 
century life. But around these, interwoven with them, are many 
other figures and stories: Jeremy Taylor and his experiences in 
Ireland, the lifelong friendship of John Finch and Thomas Haines, 
William Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood but 
could not cure Lady Conway’s headaches, the beautiful Elizabeth 
Cecil, Carew Raleigh, Sir Walter’s son, Francis van Helmont, chem- 
ist, alchemist, and Scholar Gipsy, the romantic Madge, Marchion- 
ess of Neweastle, Sir Kenelm Digby, Ralph Cudworth, Valentine 
Greatrakes, the Irish ‘‘stroker,’? and many more. They come and 
go, Quakers, charlatans, doctors, spiritists, and scientists, each play- 
ing his part on the stage and contributing to the picture of the 
whole. 

There is continual reference to the books of the day, Descartes’ 
Principles and his Letters, the second volume of which More had 
such great difficulty in having sent to Lady Conway in Ireland. 
Copernicus, his System of the World, the Theologica Germanica, 
George Rust’s little book on Origen, anonymously published; 
Jeremy Taylor’s Christian Consolations, written for Lady Conway; 
More’s own books, both in process of writing and as they came out, 
many of them largely written in the quiet arbors of Ragley during 
the long summer vacations from Cambridge. The literary and 
philosophical discussion lies against a background of friendly gos- 
sip, of ‘‘lamprey-pies’’ sent and received, of children and small 
dogs, of love affairs, marriage, birth, and death. And this again 
like a shifting picture against the dark background of Civil War, 
the Commonwealth, and the Restoration. 
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The book is delightfully printed, and the occasional illustra- 
tions from old portraits and prints add greatly to its charm. The 
work of collecting, transcribing, and editing the letters has been 
done with a scholarly exactness which is never obtrusive; the sec- 
tions of explanation and interpretation which precede each group 
of letters are written with the ease of long familiarity and a form 
of word and structure that supplies what is needed for the under- 
standing of the letters with no sense of interruption of their con- 
tinuity. The Conway Letters are immensely useful, even indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the period, but apart from that 
I only wish I could convey in this notice something of the enchant- 
ing delight that they are in the reading. They carry one back more 
vividly and realistically than history or novel to the England of 
Cromwell and Charles II, and at the same time have a certain time- 
less quality as the expression without self-consciousness or exploi- 
tation of the thoughts and feelings and everyday happenings of a 
group of pleasant people. 


Fiora I. MacKinnon. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Foundations of Geometry and Induction. Jean Nicop. Prefaces 
by Bertrand RusseLt and ANpRE LALANDE. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co. 1930. (International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientifie Method.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 286 pp. 


This book is a translation by P. P. Wiener, of Nicod’s La 
Géometrie dans le Monde Sensible, and Le Probléme Logique de 
l’Induction, which were to have been presented by him as theses for 
the doctorate in letters at the University of Paris. But Nicod, who 
was born in 1893, died in 1924, shortly before the time that had been 
fixed for the presentation of the theses. Both works amply testify to 
the brillianey and originality of his mind, and to the great loss which 
his death means to philosophy. 

In the essay on Geometry in the Sensible World, Nicod first 
points out that the familiar geometry, which deals with points, 
straight lines, and distances in the sense in which these terms are 
commonly understood, is not pure geometry, but is only one of the 
possible systems of meanings that satisfy the axioms of pure geom- 
etry. Pure geometry, on the other hand, is nothing else than a 
logical deductive system, or chain of formal reasoning, not different 
in essence from reasoning about anything else. 

In pure geometry the terms ‘‘point,”’ ‘‘straight line,’’ ‘‘dis- 
tance,’’ do not specifically denote the entities commonly so desig- 
nated. They are, on the contrary, terms having as wholly indeter- 
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minate a denotation as would mere symbols such as X, Y, and Z. 
In other words, they are variables; and the geometrical axioms and 
theorems stated in terms of them are therefore not propositions, but 
propositional functions, which have among themselves certain re- 
lations of implication but which, precisely because their denotation 
remains completely ambiguous, are not by themselves either true 
or false. They become true, or false, only when some specific mean- 
ing is assigned to each of the terms ‘‘point,’’ ‘‘straight line,’’ ‘‘dis- 
tance.’’ A meaning that would make them true can be specified, for 
instance, in terms of the entities of arithmetic, ‘‘points’’ being de- 
fined to mean ‘‘ordered triads of real numbers taken with their 
signs’’; and ‘‘straight lines’’ and the rest, in corresponding man- 
ner. Thereby, something that may by analogy be called an arith- 
metical ‘‘space’’ is characterized. It is a very different sort of 
thing from the space in which we move, but it has the same formal 
properties. 

These considerations, however, only introduce the reader to 
Nicod’s real task, which is to discover whether the sensible world,— 
the world of sense-data,—does not perhaps as well as that of arith- 
metic furnish us with various systems of terms and relations satis- 
fying the axioms and theorems of pure geometry. The first step 
in the inquiry is to analyze nature as perceived, into the elementary 
terms and relations which it presents apart from any system or 
theory. The elementary terms are sense-data, and the relations 
which Nicod’s analysis reveals are such as interiority, penetration, 
exteriority, continuity, temporal inclusion, temporal overlapping, 
global, qualitative, and local resemblances, ete. 

In the third part of the essay, Nicod discusses geometries of 
sensation based upon various relations. In terms of the data of 
the single sense of hearing, for instance, and of the relations of 
succession and global resemblance, it is possible to define ‘‘lines’’ and 
‘‘surfaces.’’ If to the data of some one external sense are added 
kinesthetic data, it becomes possible to define in terms of such data 
and of the same relations a complete geometrical ‘‘space,’’—indeed, 
a multitude of such ‘‘spaces.’’ Other schemes of geometry are 
based on relations of position regarded as original; and upon simul- 
taneities and local and qualitative similarities, with data furnished 
by one external sense admitting of displacement of its data in its 
field. Nicod does not claim to give a general solution of the problem 
of the application of geometry to the world of sense-data, but only 
certain solutions in particular sorts of cases. These, however, are 
useful towards the formulation of more complete solutions, and 
even the approach to that goal that Nicod makes throws much light 
on the nature of the order-relations of our sense data. 
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In the essay on The Logical Problem of Induction, Nicod con- 
tends that induction by elimination, useful as it is when a consid- 
erable body of knowledge has already been accumulated, is secondary, 
Primary inductions are those which do not rest on previous indue- 
tions. Elimination, were it the sole basis of primary inductions, 
could not confer upon them a degree of probability approaching 
certainty, but only a mediocre probality, no matter how careful 
or prolonged was the investigation. Nicod argues that Induction by 
simple enumeration can do better, and does not theoretically depend, 
as usually assumed, upon elimination, but only upon confirmation, 
His attack upon the elimination theory of Induction, and his state- 
ment and defense of the theory of confirmative enumeration, are 
highly ingenious and original, but too involved and lengthy to 
summarize here. They must undoubtedly be regarded, together 
with J. M. Keynes’ Treatise on Probability, as contributions of the 
first importance to the development of the theory of Induction. 
Nicod’s view, however, seems open to attack at several points. The 
notion of determinism, for instance, which he claims to be involved 
in all eliminative induction, and which appears throughout his 
criticism of it, receives only a most superficial analysis,—and the 
suspicion occurs at many places that the use he makes of the notion 
is incompatible with the meaning of it that a searching analysis 
would reveal. Again, the principal postulate upon which he rests 
the validity of merely enumerative induction,—viz., that the initial 
probability of the law to be rendered (more) probable by enumera- 
tive induction was not null,—is rather puzzling. For of what 
nature would then be the ground of that initial probability? Nicod, 
it is to be noted, does not require that even a single instance of the 
given law should be known. And it is a question whether mere 
ignorance of any instance incompatible with the given law, confers 
any probability whatever upon the law. If taken strictly by itself, 
such ignorance is equally consonant with the supposition of the 
impossibility and with that of the possibility of the given law. 
Again, Nicod’s argument to show that even if a new instance of a 
law were strictly identical with a previous one, it would increase the 
probability of the law, seems open to question,—both on account of 
the use he makes in it of the notion of determinism, and otherwise. 

Of this translation of Nicod’s two essays, it can be said that it is 
better than nothing, but not that it is trustworthy. It abounds in 
inaccuracies and misunderstandings, which are sometimes of minor 
importance, but which sometimes gravely pervert the meaning of the 
original. On page 56, for instance, the translation reads ‘‘when a 
term or content x is part of the term or content X, it is impossible 
to conceive something about X without conceiving the same thing of 
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z,’’—a statement which is glaringly false. But what the original 
means is: ‘‘. . . without thereby conceiving something of x’’ (sans 
penser par 14 méme quelque chose de x.’’) Again, the French 
‘interference’? (derived from ferre—to bear) is translated by the 
English ‘‘interference’’ (derived from ferire, to strike) instead of 
by ‘‘overlapping’’ (p. 67). Where the original means: “‘we take 
only the data of an external sense,’’ the translation reads ‘‘we take 
the data of only one external sense’’ (p. 96); where the original 
means: ‘‘But this sense must permit a displacement of its data in its 
field,’’ the translation reads: ‘‘But this time we have a disposition 
of particulars in a field’’ (p. 184) ; where the original means: ‘‘the 
conditions that it assumes,’’ the translation reads ‘‘the conditions 
that it agrees with’’ (p. 204); where the original means ‘‘on its 
true ground,’’ the translation reads ‘‘on its pretended ground’’ 
(p. 205), ete. Such cases of perversion of the sense of the original 
could be multiplied ad libitum. Nicod’s own text should be con- 
sulted at least at all crucial points, and whenever a passage appears 
obscure, if an accurate understanding of his views is aimed at. 


C. J. Ducasse. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Die Maschinentheorie des Lebens. Juuius Scnuutrz. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner. 1929. viii + 194 pp. 


The concept of special biotic elements has played an important 
role in biological theory. Darwin’s gemmules, Spencer’s physiologi- 
eal units, Weismann’s determinants and Mendel’s unit characters 
have been among the more influential conceptions. Schultz as- 
sumes as the basis of his theory elements of this sort called Biogene 
(a term adopted from Verworn), and defined as the ultimate units 
of organic matter, intermediate in nature between the largest chemi- 
cal molecule and the smallest living being. Codperating with the 
biogenes in the determination of living forms are the body fluids, 
the medium of the biogenes, and environmental stimuli. But the 
primary factors are the assumed biotic elements. 

This concept is elaborated with reference to the various cate- 
gories of vital phenomena. The result is not a mechanistic theory 
of life in the older sense, for, as Schultz admits, Driesch conclusively 
demonstrated that no living thing is a machine. Rather he claims 
to have shown that life necessarily results from the working to- 
gether of sub-living machines (the biogenes), together with body 
fluids and environmental influences. To account for adaptations, 
for types of organization, such as the biogenes themselves could not 
negotiate, Schultz posits a universal machine, the cosmos, in which 
the distribution of masses is carefully arranged throughout. A 
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preéstablished harmony between biogenes and environmental con- 
ditions is thereby effected. Darwin explained only the mechanistic 
means whereby adaptations are produced. 

The author excludes, on methodological grounds, any considera- 
tion of possible psychic influences on the development and activity 
of the organism, holding that the investigation of any such factors 
is beyond the range of natural science. He accordingly rejects any- 
thing savoring of vitalistic or interactionist conceptions. A paral- 
lelistie conception of the psychophysical is a necessary implication 
of a mechanistic theory. Consciousness merely reflects physical 
realities. An Allseele thus represents the cosmos, the universal 
machine; and, in addition, its Gesetzlichkeit is manifested in natural 
laws, its richness in nature’s living forms. We are not told just 
how this might be so. 

Those with a taste for theory of this kind will find this volume 
just the sort of book they like. Moreover, its critical survey of a 
voluminous literature bearing on the topies discussed should be of 
interest to all students of biological theory. To the reviewer, how- 
ever, the study is also a striking example of the fallacy and futility 
to which a theory is condemned at the outset when it is to be con- 
structed as was this one. Excluding for methodological reasons any 
consideration of psychic phenomena, it purports to reach conclusions 
applying to the whole of life, psychic aspects included. From 
methodological premises the author arrives at ontological conclu- 
sions—a common feat among scientific specialists and others who 
take scientific assumptions too seriously. The outcome in this case 
is a desperate resort, for explanatory purposes, to a mechanical, 
external teleology instead of non-physical factors coming within the 
range of everyday experience. 


Sesa ELpRInGe. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau and His Philosophy. Haratp Horrpine. 
Translated from the second Danish edition by William Richards 
and Leo E. Saidla, with a new preface by the author. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. xviii+ 165 pp. 


At last there is available in English this excellent monograph on 
Rousseau, first published and widely translated (but not in Eng- 
lish) in 1896, and revised in 1912. While it neither adds to our 
factual knowledge of Jean Jacques, nor indeed keeps abreast of the 
new material uncovered during the last two decades, it does present 
a clear, concise, and sympathetic interpretation of the man who has 
recently been given the part of personal devil in the Neo-Humanist 
mythology. Professor Héffding devotes the first two-thirds of his 
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pook to a compact biographical account that is refreshingly unfic- 
tionized. The remainder gives a brief summary of ‘‘Rousseau’s 
Philosophy,’’ which he regards as primarily ‘‘symptomatic’’ and 
“seminal.’’ The distinguished historian, as might be expected, sees 
his subject in full perspective against the background of modern 
European philosophy. The translators have done their work well. 

Rousseau, the author tells us, was the solitary pioneer who chal- 
lenged a whole civilization on a single central issue: ‘‘its weakening 
of life through the dividing of forees.’’ The division of labor 
meant one-sidedness, and the latter seemed to him an unmitigated 
misfortune. It might produce wealth, but Rousseau was interested 
in something which he considered more important. The main thing 
was to live a unified and harmonious ‘‘natural’’ life. In feeling and 
its ‘‘expansions,’’ Rousseau thought he had found the remedy for 
what has since become industrialism, a way of life that would re- 
store the whole man. In his own ease the ‘‘expansions’’ did not, 
unfortunately, lend themselves to ‘‘natural’’ unification. Being pre- 
ternaturally frank, Rousseau supplied his opponents with unlim- 
ited quantities of free ammunition by exhibiting to the full the 
paradoxes to which a wretched practicing of his ideas might lead. 
But criticisms of the personal life of a prophet hardly cancel out 
the truths which may be contained in his predictions. Rousseau 
shouted a warning to the easy critics as well as to the easy ac- 
cepters of a precariously balanced civilization, and set them to 
thinking about fundamentals. To blame him for the very extrava- 
gances of industrialism and democracy against which he warned the 
men of his time is to manifest a pitiful ignorance of his writings. 

Rousseau was a great liberator of mankind, not because he threw 
off restraints, but because he made men aware of the subterranean 
surges that must be taken account of in constructing a sound rather 
than a jerry-built civilization. His constant appeal was to the spirit 
of things as against the letter; and yet many of the misunderstand- 
ings about him flow from literal interpretations of his political and 
educational projects on the part of the blinder of his followers. 
‘“‘He was no fantast,’’ concludes Professor Héffding (in his preface 
dated July, 1930) ‘‘... the great problem—which Rousseau 
raised with more sense than the eritics have usually recognized, the 
problem which in its several forms took up his whole soul .. . he 
did not solve. It raises itself anew, but in varying forms, for every 
new generation, and it must be treated according to the constantly 
changing conditions of modern times.’’ 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 
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PuinosopHy. Vol. VI, No. 23. Professor Whitehead’s Philos. 
ophy: C. Lloyd Morgan. Cosmic Purpose: J. W. Harvey. Is Moral 
Progress a Reality?: G. C. Field. MeTaggart’s Contribution to the 
Philosophy of Religion: R. L. Patierson. Philosophy as Criticism 
and Point of View: Adrian Coates. An Outline of Genetic Psy- 
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Deduction of the Categories: H. J. Paton. 
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Herbert Read. Notes on the Concrete as Method in Criticism: M. U, 
Schappes. Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx: Sidney Hook, 
In Defence of Romanticism: George Boas. 

Swarts, G.: Le Bane des Pénitents. Etude psychologique sur 
l’ceuvre de la conversion 4 1’Armée du Salut. Paris: J. Vrin. 1931. 
145 pp. 15 fr. 

Swarts, G.: Salut par la Foi et Conversion Brusque. Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1931. 324 pp. 30 fr. 


Verlaine, L.: L’Ame des Bétes. Quelque pages d’histoire. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1931. 202 pp. 25 fr. 

Yura, T.: Geisteswissenschaft und Willensgesetz. Kritische 
Untersuchung der Methodenlehre der Geisteswissenschaft in der 
Badischen, Marburger und Dilthey-Schule. (Pan-Biicherie. Phi- 
losophie, No. 8.) Berlin: Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft M. B. H. 1981. 
viii + 136 pp. 5.50 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University was elected 
Ehrenmitglied of the Kant-Gesellschaft at the Annual General Ses- 
sion held in Halle, May 28, 1931. 

Professor George H. Sabine of Ohio State University has ae- 
cepted a call to Cornell University as Professor of Philosophy. 

Clifford L. Barrett, assistant professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, will go to Princeton University next year as 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Professor Donald A. Piatt of the University of Texas, will go to 
the University of California at Los Angeles for the year 1931-1932 
as Visiting Professor of Philosophy. 

Alexander S. Ferguson, Regius Professor of Logie at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University for the year 1931-1932. 








